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Butte Falls Basketball Championships 1923 
L-R: Beryl Sears, Mrs. Hale, Esther Turnbow, Anna Ray Conley, Florence Nelson, 
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Mildred Smith, Leanor Page, Eunice Tumbow 


See Story Page # 2 


The History of 
The Bugle Call 
“Taps”. 


In 1862, during the Civil War, 
Union Army Capt. Robert Ellicombe 
was with his men near Harrison’s Land- 
ing in Virginia. On the other side of this 
narrow strip of land was the Confeder- 
ate Army. 

During the night, Capt. Ellicombe 
heard the moan of a soldier who lay 
mortally wounded on the field. Not 
knowing ifhe was a Union or Confeder- 
ate soldier, the captain decided to risk 
his life and bring the stricken man back 
for medical attention. 

Crawling on his stomach through 
the gun fire, Ellicombe reached the sol- 

dicr and began pulling him toward his 
encampment. When Ellicombe reached 
his own lines, he discovered the soldier 
was a Confederate, and he was dead. 

The captain lit a lantern then sud- 
denly went numb with shock. In the dim 
light he saw the face of the soldier. It 
was his own son! The boy had been 
studying music in the South when the 
war broke out. Without telling his fa- 
ther, he had enlisted in the Confederate 
Amny. 

The following morning, the heart- 
broken father asked that his son be 
given a full military burial despite his 

enemy status. His request was partially 
granted—a funeral dirge by Army band 
members was denied. Out of respect for 
the father he was allowed one musician. 
The captain chose a bugler. Ellicombe 
asked the bugle to play a series musical 
notes he had found on a piece of music 
in the pocket of his son’s uniform. 

This wish was granted. That music 
was the haunting bugle melody we now 
know as “Taps”, used at all military fu- 
nerals. (reprinted from The Scottish 
Rite Journal). 
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Cover Story & History of ‘Taps’ 


‘Board Of Directors 


About the Cover Picture 


Beryl Sears Hickson, 
our own volunteer, is 
standing top left in the cover 
photograph. Since there was 
no high school in Eagle 
Point until 1923-4, all 
students were transported to 
other communities. Beryl 
attended the Butte Falls 
School. She talks about 
being on the 1923 county 
basketball team. 

“There was only one car 
in Butte Falls big enough to 
take the team to the valley 
games. It was a big old thing 
and belonged to George 
Barker the town banker. 

“When we came to town it 
was an all night stay 
because it was such a 
distance. Each one of the 
opposing team girls took 
one girl from our team home 
to spend the night. We were 
friendly teams” 

“We were the county 
champs that year.” 


Editor, New Donations 

Barbara Heg ne | Moonlight Stroll Event 
Smail-Pox Plague (Feature Story) 
Agafe Desert Story 
Pictures From the Past 


LIZZARDS, SPIDERS 
ANP MICE OW wy! 


“There is a rural school 
district adjoining Eagle Point district 
where the boys have waged war 
against mice, lizzards, etc. Some time 
ago they had a woman teacher and 
the boys got into the habit of catching 
mice, lizzards, etc., and carrying 
them into the school room and 
turning them loose to have a little 
fun, and the schoolmarm would sit 
and look complacently on while the 
aforesaid boys would run them down 
and put them out. But things have 
changed. The directors employed a 
young lady from Medford and the 
first mouse that was brought in 
somebody got a thr—-got hurt, so 
some of the larger boys tried it and 
she used them the same way. She says 
that she is a cross between the Irish 
and Scotch and now the boys guard 
the door for fear a mouse might 
crawl in.” Record Southern Oregon 
May 5, 1892 


Wuere Does 
THe Money 
Go 


Have you wondered where your 
historical taxes go? The Eagle Point 
Historical Museum is one example how 
the money is well spent to preserve 
local history. In 1993, we added a wing 
to our schoolhouse. With several 
hundred local Eagle Point items 
donated to the museum, it wasn't long 
before we ran out of space. We had to 
rent a storage shed for our over flow. 

In 1995, we requested money to 
add onto the opposite side of the 
building to expand our display area, 
office, and inside storage. We met all 
the guidelines and were awarded the 
money in 1996. We hope to begin 
construction this summer. 

Our budget proposal for the 
upcoming year will include display 
cases to fill our new addition and 
conservation supplies to care for our 
early pioneer artifacts. At the present 
time, our museum has the second 
largest collection in Jackson County. 
This is something we all should be 
proud of. Our mission statement is: 
“The collection, preservation, 
exhibition, and publication of material 
and properties, especially that relating 
to the history of Eagle Point.” 

We also offer an education 
program and will axcept items that fit 
into a particular historical theme, or 
items that are missing in our collection 
that complete a display. 

If you have something you would 
like to donate, call Barbara Hegne 826- 
9725. 

We invite everyone to come to see 
your wonderful museum and know that 
your money is being well spent. We will 
gladly open for special groups or 
visitors near and afar. 

If you work and have not had the 
opportunity to see the museum, tum 
the page for our After Hours “Moonlight 
Stroll’, special evening openings in 


March. 
(ad 


Volunteers 


Putting up flyers and a request in the Upper Rogue Independent 
brought us three volunteers: Julie Lee, Beth Germer and Ron Homby. Ron 
cleaned one of our saddles and did some home typing. Beth & Julie have 
been helping cleaning out old files and cataloging artifacts. 

Everett Jennings continues to help, computing our large inventory 
in our collection and Tina Redington ‘proof read’ this newsletter. We 


appreciate their help. 


We still need volunteers to help an hour or two a week. Beginning 
in May we would like to open the museum every day and we could use 


help this summer. If you would like to give us ahand call _ 


Barbara Hegne 826-9725. 


We have our volunteers who staff the 
museum on a regular basis on Saturdays. 
Many of them have helped for years. For the 
long-time volunteers, the museum took them to 
Hometown Buffet for special recognization. 


Special Visits 


Twelve members of the 
newly formed Chamber of 
Commerce held a group meeting 
in our facility. 

Glen D. Hale 2nd graders 
visited our museum. There were 
24 students & 6 adults. 


CommeENTS FROM 
Our visitors 


From our sign-in sheets: 
“Very nice displays, clean, easier to 
see and read. Info. was well 
presented.” “This is the most 
fantastic museum I have ever seen. 
So many wonderful exhibits and so 
well taken care of. Everyone should 
see this wonderful exhibit and the 
lovely attendant.” “Everything is 
desplayed so nice, clean, fantastic. So 
much work has gone into this 
museum.” “J like the displays very 
much, the nicest museum I have seen 
for this size of town.” “Well done, 
light, well-laid out facility.”. 


eal 


New Donations: 


Jack Beacham, a wooden 
Maul (used with a Froe to make 
shingles); Kay Kelty, German made 
Coo-Coo clock, old needle point 
work in wooden frames & several 
old frames and pictures; Lloyd & 
Barbara Albern, child's dress & 
bonnet early 1900’s, pipe vice and 
hand saw with etched wooden 
handle, (early 1900's); Dorothy 
McDougall, box of misc. war ration 
stamps and community bulletins; 
Fred Teisheira, Adz, shake splitter 
& barber set; Ken Beebe, 1904 
dispatcher’s train sheet route 
through Medford & a photo of the 
train; Tina Redington, Blackout 
Black Ball lighter used during 
WWII; Rose & LeRoy Draper, 1924 
book written by Lela Rogers about 
Ginger & a lunch pail “Little House 
on the Prairie”; Florence Stevens, 
“crackle finish” tea pot; Don 
Maddox, two 1946-51 record 
albums, leather jacket worn on 
Stage & “double tree” from the 
ranch; Kevin Hagen, three photos 
from the “Little House” series. 


Thanks to all!! 
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After Hours /TOONUGHT STRON Through History. 


Special Evening Openings 
Week of /lareh 18-22 
5 to 8:30 P/l\ 


Never seen THE museum because you work? No one To baby-sit the children? Theres no Excuse now. 
We will be opening especially for you day workers. Bring your family and take a stroll back into 
history. View Eagle Point when it was called a village. 


We Have the second largest collection in Jackson County, plus old photos of the town and 


EarLy families. 


Are you interested in tools? Agriculture, farming and logging tools grace our walls. Come sEE 


Grandmothers kitchen helpers. And Kids, do you like marbles or strange fossils and rocks?... 


-WE HAVE 


them. Join us for an Evening of Apple Cider and a fascinating talk about history. 


Welcome 


New members 
welcome are: 


to 


Ken Beebe, Lee Maloney, 
Celeste Bjelland, George 
& Lorene Bauer, James & 
Elise Scheffle, William 
Goin, Lois Hawley Wilson, 
Smith, Betty 
Glass and 


Mary 
Eccleston 
Dorothy Carlson Farley. 


You are now an 
official member of 
the Eagle Point 
Historical Society 
& Musuem 


Eagle Point Apples sent to a 
4 Id King 

Within a 
= stone’s throw of our 
museum, on Larry 
Landsburgh’s land, 
grew some of the 
best apples in the country. The land 
back in the early 1900’s belonged to 
apple growers Tronson & Guthrie. 
An article out of the Medford Mail 
Tribune November 1909 tells the 
apple-to king-story. 

“Colonel R. M. Brereton of 
Portland has ordered from Tronson 
& Guthrie, the Eagle Point apple 
growers, six boxes of choice Rogue 
River apples, which are to be 
shipped to the British-American 
Benevolent Society of Vancouver, B. 
C. which society is to ship them to 
England as a present to Edward VII, 
King of Great Britain. 

The shipment will consist of 
three boxes of the finest 
Spitzenbergs and three of 
Newtowns. They will be selected 
with great care and will be indeed fit 
for a king. They are to be sent 
forward at once. 


News & Tid Bits 


Eagle Point “Old-Timers’ class 
reunion will be held March 16th at 
Hometown Buffet. If you miss it this 
year, they meet every year the 
Saturday nearest to Saint Patrick's 
Day. Call Helen Wolgamott for more 
info. 830-4049 

We have a display case 
located in the Bridge House Deli. It has 
various items from our collection. 

Our curator, Barbara Hegne, 
was a guest speaker at the Eagle Point 
Grange, March 5th. She showed 
overhead photos of old Eagle Point 
and talked about the history. 

Barbara just completed a 
“Museum Principles” class put on by 
the college and Southern Oregon 
Historical Society. She gained much 
insight into caring for artifacts and 
cataloging methods. 

Our Society has _ joined 
membership with the Western Oregon 
Museums Association. We will be 
receiving their material and 
newsletters. In addition, they offer 
lectures and seminars on museum 
procedures. 
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A Silent Death Hit Jackson 
County: The Small-Pox-Plague 
by Barbara Hegne, extracted from her 

book “Settling The Rogue Valley, The 
Tough Times-The Forgotten People.” 


The newspaper reported the winter of 
1868 was, “the most sickly one that has been 
known in the valley for many years. Coughs and 
pneumonia have been very prevalent, and croup 
has been unusually fatal among children.” A 
rumor of small-pox surfaced in early December, 
but the editor of the Oregon Sentinel when 
questioned assured the people it was not so. 
Then on December 19 the editor admitted there 
was a case of a “mild type” and he goes on to say 
that there was “no cause for a panic. “The 


Other communities banned Jacksonville 
residents from their towns. When a group of 


Jacksonville hunters camped on Hanley's 
ranch on Little Butte Creek some citizens 
showed up with rifles and shot-guns. 


disease will prevail more or less over this valley. 
Let the people pursue’ their usual 
avocations—avoid no places but the homes in 
which there is small-pox or varioloid...” 

The editor did suggest vaccination and other 
cures. Then, a case of small-pox was reported in 
Canyonville. The patient’s name was Mitchell 
and he claimed he was exposed to the disease in 
Jacksonville. Preparing themselves for the 
worst, the town of Jacksonville passed an 
ordinance that: "Each and every person residing 
within the town limits, who has never been 
vaccinated, or, having been vaccinated in the 
opinion of a competent physician, is liable to an 
attack of varioloid or smallpox, shall submit to 
vaccination as hereinafter provided. 

The town was divided into four districts 
with Doctors F. Grube, L. T. Davis, A. B. 
Overbeck, and L. Ganung appointed to do the 
vaccinations. This did not include the area 
outside of Jacksonville. Toward the end of 
December the small-pox epidemic spread. The 
disease was said to have “reached Jacksonville 
by an Indian squaw from Crescent City, who 
belonged to a white man. The white man also 
had it, and thinking it not to be anything more 
than chicken pox visited the saloons while 
broken out with it. “This man has since died 
having taken cold from laying with the door of 
his room open, while burning with the fever 
accompanying the disease.” The Commissioners 
Journal noted they paid “James Dick $8.00 for 


digging a grave for “Harris squaw.” This is perhaps 
the same Indian woman that came from Crescent 
City with a white man. 

The Board of Health set up a 'Pest House’ at 
Kanaka Flats and a hospital was established on the 
edge of Jacksonville. The ‘Pest House’ was quickly 
constructed. Lumber was hauled by Isaac Jones, the 
chimney put in by J. Stearns, labor done by C. T. 
Harris, William Cummings and others. A. B. 
Overbeck to the site, as was hay for the animals. Ed 
Langley, a miner, was put in charge of the ‘Pest 
House’. In December 1868 the entire Martin family 
was inflicted with small-pox and moved into the ‘Pest 
House’. Joseph Martin was one of the first to die just 
before Christmas. His death notice read: “His 
recovery had not been expected for several days, and 
when death relieved him he was a shocking mass of 
corruption. He was buried during Thursday night 
with every possible precaution, and may we never 
again witness such a burial. 

The Negro, "Big Ike" (Isaac Cowan) got sick. 
"Big Ike" had been one of Dr. Overbeck's patients for 
over a year. Doctor Overbeck had operated on Ike in 
May 1868, and Ike traded out part of his bill. On 
June 9th, Ike paid with one chicken, July 18th, he 
paid with two chickens and Aug. 12th, he paid, "1 
day's work (nearly)." In December 1868, “Big Ike” 
came down with small-pox and was taken to the 
Kanaka Flats ‘Pest House’. Kanaka Jackson helped 
attend “Big Ike” as did a local Negro named Samuel 
Vose. They were both paid by the county for their 
services as was Doctor F. Grube. The first week in 
January "Big Ike” died, still owing Doctor Overbeck 
$37. That same week Joseph Martin and an Indian 
squaw also died of small-pox. No name was given to 
the Indian. All three were buried in the pauper's 
section of the Jacksonville Cemetery. 

The newspaper reported 18 small-pox deaths 
through January and small-pox notices were posted 
on the roads leading to Jacksonville. All business 
was suspended and yellow flags hung on the houses 
along the deserted streets. Other communities 
banned Jacksonville residents from their towns. 
When a group of Jacksonville hunters camped on 
Hanley's ranch on Little Butte Creek some citizens 
showed up with rifles and shot-guns. They 
demanded the group leave, saying they didn't want 
any small-pox packed out to their area. The towns of 
Ashland and Phoenix became seriously alarmed and 
suspended all business. 

After Phoenix notified Jacksonville that all 
business was suspended, M. Mensor of Jacksonville 
continued to ship supplies from his store to Phoenix. 
Some of the citizens of Phoenix formed a vigilance 
committee to enforce their rules to stop all 
communications with Jacksonville. They printed in 
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a public notice that M. Mensor had had his store 
closed by authorities after his clerk had been sent 
to the ‘Pest House’ and he continued shipping 
goods to Phoenix. They intended to take serious 
measures to "prevent the acts of those who would 
risk spreading pestilence for the purpose of 
making money.” Over 50 people signed the notice. 
Pine-pitch tar, considered a potent 
disinfectant, was combined with sulphur and 
burned in the streets. Old leather and other 
articles were thrown in the fires to keep them 
going. By day the town was enveloped in smoke 
and by night the deserted streets were lit by lines 
of fires that flickered in the darkness. Every store, 
hotel, saloon and dwelling closed. Everyone was in 
a panic. Dogs and cats were thought to carry the 
disease in their hair and the physicians who 
visited the sick were suspected of carrying the 
disease from house to house in their woolen 

clothing. 
One careless man named Hunt was known 


to visit the ‘Pest House’ during the late evening 


hours, then return to Jacksonville and mix with 
the people. The people threatened to do away with 
him. When the town marshall saw how irate 
people were he quickly put Hunt in quarantine. 

James Hubbard, a marshall appointed by 
the board of health, came down with small-pox 
and died January 14. His estate was allowed $29 
for the use of his wagon for hauling supplies to the 
‘Pest House’. Hubbard left a widow and three 
children. Joseph Martin, a county charge, died 
around the first of January. R. S. Dunlap dug the 
grave and another county charge, J. Atkinson, 
was to be paid $20 to bury Martin. After the 
burial, Atkinson got small-pox and died January 
17. The county re-claimed $10 of the money and 
used it to bury Atkinson. John Siera was paid $10 
for digging the graves of J. Atkinson and Edward 
Pitts. John Bonham was paid $5 for “digging a 
grave for a small-pox victim.” Most victims were 
buried without flowers or headstones. 

The Sisters of Saint Mary's Academy, who 
had already been vaccinated, offered to help the 
sick and dying. They wanted to help because 
people had such a fear of contagion that the 
afflicted were left to die alone. In the beginning, 
the Sisters’ offer was turned down, but as the 
disease began to spread they were allowed to 
attend the sick. One of the Sisters wrote, "Oh! the 
horror of this dreadful disease! No one except an 
eye-witness can form any idea of it. Should we 
then blame those poor persons who fled at the 
approach of this frightful malady?" 

The City Trustees of Jacksonville passed 
an ordinance to keep the patients within their 
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infected houses and they “forbid any person dying of 
small-pox out of town to be brought in for funeral 
ceremony, and prevents any funeral processions 
through the main streets of any persons dying in the 


A photograph of a drawing of the ‘Pest House’. Poor 
quality photo, but it gives a good idea of what the building 
and the surrounding hillside looked like. The old building 
finally fell to ruin. 


town.” Simeon Smead was hired by the county as a 
messenger for Kanaka Flat. He was paid $52 for his 
“services during the small-pox epidemic.” 

On January 15, as a public service, the 
newspaper listed the names of the people who had 
died of the disease. Included were: John Walker, 
(from Hungry Creek) Joseph Martin, John Martin, 
Bertha Breitbarth, James Hubbard, Sophronia 
Brewer, Sophia Love, Isaac Cowan, Ed Pitts, John 
Atkinson, Geo. P. Funck, Fidelia S. Stearns, Maggie 
Love, Col. W. G. T' Vault and three Indian squaws. 
Col. T’ Vault said before he died, " I have faced the 
enemy on the battlefield, I have occupied positions of 
honor for my country and now must I die of small- 
pox?” Fidelia Sophia Stearns and George Arthur 
Stearns (Geo. died Feb. 8, 1869) were both buried in 
the Stearns family cemetery.) 


The deaths of Mrs. Love and her child, 
Maggie, were recorded by Sister Mary Francis of 
Assisi. "The unsightly corpse, all that remained of 
human beauty, was borne to the cemetery in a 
rough lumber wagon, without a single follower. 
Mrs. Love, widow of John Love, was a lady of 
wealth and refinement. Her mother and children, 
except the youngest, were in the country and dared 
not approach their loved one through fear of 
contagion." 

The Sister wrote of the child Maggie Love. 
"I am alone in the house of a Protestant plague- 
stricken lady, Mrs. Love. I have in my arms her 
youngest child, age two and a half years; her face is 
as black as my dress, and the little sufferer in 
trying to find a cool place has rubbed her face on 
my cape and left pieces of her decaying flesh on it”. 
Around midnight the night little Maggie died she 
rallied and began talking to her mother. No one 
was in the room, but the two nurses. The child 
insisted that her mother was standing at the foot of 
the bed and had come for her. "A few convulsive 
breaths and the little heart stood still--the weary 
little feet had crossed the brink of eternity." 

Other cases under treatment were: Jesse 
Higgins, Henry Getchen, Thomas Brown, Charles 
Williams, T. Gaston, Nancy Drews, H. Hoover, Wm. 
Gilmore, Joe Gray, Tom More, Chris Wintjen and 
Lake. Nineteen cases had recovered including: six 
members of the Roundtree family, four of the 
Martin family, John Stow, Chas. Harris, J. T. 
Hunt, Wm. Thompson, Geo. Hibbard, Smith, 
Mitchell, Stow Senior, and one Indian squaw. 

The sisters baptised the sick: Dec. 29, Miss 
Mary Spancer, 16; Jan. 9, James Hubbard; Jan 10, 
Mary Laura Little, 15; James Roderick, 10; William 
Little 7; Jan. 13, Sophia Bowers, 32; Jan. 15 Mary 
Sophia Love, 25; Jan. 23 Anna, an Indian girl, 16; 
Marguerite Love, 2 1/2; and Mattie Auldrien. 

At Yreka the people established a 
quarantine on the Oregon road and the Oregon 
stage was stopped. Anyone from Jacksonville was 
made to remain at the quarantine for 15 days. The 
Marshall in Yreka would change his clothes in a 
barn this side of the quarantine and meet the stage 
and detain the passengers at the quarantine. They 
were allowed to go through Yreka, but not to stop. 
One young man who had passed through 
Jacksonville, when he reached Fort Jones was 
escorted through town and not allowed to stay. 
Another man, who attended the stricken John 
Walker on Hungry Creek, left for Jacksonville after 
John died. He was refused entrance to any house or 
hotel along the way and he would have frozen or 
Starved to death if a stage driver hadn't picked him 


up. The marshall of Jacksonville was telegraphed of 
his where-abouts and he was refused entrance to town. 
When he did slip into Jacksonville, he spent his time 
helping the sick. 

A case of small-pox was reported at 
Hawkinsville located in Siskiyou County west of Yreka 
on Yreka Creek near Humbug Creek. The 
grandparents of a Portuguese family named Castro 
brought the disease with them from San Francisco. 
There were 11 in the family and only one 12 year old 
boy had been vaccinated. The parents, although as sick 
as their children, had to tie the children’s hands 
together to keep them from continually scratching and 
rubbing their skin off. By February, all of the family 
came down with small-pox, the grandfather and four 
children died. With the outbreak of the disease in 
Hawkinsville, all business and mining operations were 
suspended for two months. 

In Jacksonville on February 2, Mrs. Sterns 
died and John Cross was taken to the ‘Pest House.’ On 
Feb. 13, George Wall and his daughter died at Kanaka 
Flats. Then, slowly there were less and less cases. Both 
hospitals were empty and the yellow flags were taken 
down. Toward the end of March the disease had run its 
course and things got back to normal. The citizens of 
Hawkinsville burned the Castro house and built them 
a new one. 

During the epidemic $3868.89 was charged 
against Jackson County for the “expense of small-pox 
and ‘Pest House’. Most of the expenses were for 
supplies, attendance and services to the ‘Pest House’. 
A portion of the Chinese mining taxes was designated 
to the county poor which almost paid the expenses. In 
1868, the China Pole tax was $355. In 1869 their tax 
was $2,650. A few of the expenses for the ‘Pest House’ 
included: H. Breithbarth, brandy, Wm. Cummings, 
work, Mrs. Ganung, sewing, S. Solomon, honey, Mrs. 
Conly, milk & eggs, Wm. Hoffman, medicine, John 
Morris, attendance, Edwin Smith, stove, Mr. Brewer 
moving Martin family, Hoffman & Klipple, goods 
furnished, J. Neuber, fixing clock, Madam Guilfoyle, 
provisions, Ed Langley attendance & service, and 
many more. 

The old ‘Pest House’ was used for another few 
years then, by 1887, a 70-year Frenchman named 
Frank lived alone in the house. Frank had been a 
miner in the early years and was well known around 
town. In February 1887, Frank went to town to get 
supplies. On the way home he passed through 
Karewskis mill and hog-yard on South 3rd. No one saw 
him fall and he was found dead the next morning. The 
hogs had mutilated his body. =) 


Note: Because the Little Butte Creek citizens 
refused to let Jacksonville people in the town, not one 
person died of Small-Pox that year 
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Jack Montgomery: Stagecoach 


Driver , Extraordinaire 
The Agate Desert Tough Guy 


Jack Montgomery was a hard-bitten, cigar 
smoking, fist-fighting rebel, and he dared anyone to make 
a case out of it. 

Jack did many things in his long life, he was a 
Deputy Sheriff, Hotel & Saloon keeper, ran a livery 
stable at Jacksonville, had a turkey farm and owned a 
small store on the *Agate Desert. However, he probably 
gained the most notoriety when he was a stagecoach 
driver hauling gold. Jack was hired to drive the Concord 
Thoroughbrace for J. J. Comstock, superintendent of the 
Oregon & California Stage Co. in Jacksonville. Jack’s 
reputation preceded him but Comstock had full 
confidence in his ability. When the Wells Fargo manager 
protested against hiring Jack and asked what would 
happen if road agents attacked him. Comstock replied, 
“If they do, nothin’ but a cavalry regiment can save that 
dust...but Montgomery is the next best thing.” 

Jack had his own way of explaining his fearless 
atutude. When someone tned to wam Jack against 
Indians on the trail Jack said, “Injun’s can’t hurt me...I 
was born to be hung an’ yuh know when a man is born to 
be hung, he’ll never be drownded. An ‘O’ course th’ 

Injuns can’t get him neither.” 

Tough guy or not, Jack met his match when he 
married Sarah Jane Durbin May 1870, in Jacksonville. 
Four years later, Sarah ran off with Andrew Harmison 
alias, Dan Smith, another stagecoach driver, after helping 
him rob his own stage.The happy bandits were traced to 
Texas and arrested. Dan was given eight years in the pen. 
Sarah was eventually found not guilty. 

In the summer of 1880, Jack and a new-comer 
named, John Earl, were spending the afternoon at 
Raphael Morat’s wine cellar 1/2 mile north of 
Jacksonville. The men were both full of wine and a fight 
started. Montgomery became angry and aggressive. 
Although Earl did not want to fight, Montgomery 
persisted. Earl warned him to stop, but Montgomery, a 
man bent on destruction, charged forward. Earl drew his 
pistol and shot Jack twice in the mid-section. The 
wounded Montgomery was placed in jail, where his 
condition became critica]. Earl claimed self-defense and 
was released. 

Jack did recover from his wound and later he, 
and his second wife, bought a farm on the Agate Desert. 
He also ran a small store nearby. The store was located at 
present day intersection of Agate and Antelope Roads. 
Jack had his good points and he loved animals and 
children. He was known as the ‘candy man’ because he 
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always gave the children candy. There was however, one animal that 
Jack didn’t like; the coyote who kept killing his chickens. Jack caught 
a coyote in his trap and the newspaper told what Jack did to the 
unsuspecting coy ote. “He cut off both ears and its tail (his coy ote mark) 
and put a small bell on it, and turned it lose.The result was that the 
coyotes hunted other quarters and his chickens and pigs have had a rest. 

Jack’s obituary in the Medford Mail Tribune September 4, 
1910, probably describes his life the best. 

“Old Stage Driver At Last Destination—Jack Montgomery, 
one of the few survivors of the early days of the overland stage route, 
who drove in Oregon and California when it was a guess whether the 
stage would be jumped by Indians or road agents, died at his home near 
Eagle Point, Friday. 

“Jack Montgomery was a picturesque figure in the history of 
Southern Oregon. He followed every avocation of the early 
days—mined, drove stage, gambled, fought—and was the typical 
Westerner of the early ‘50’s. Even in his later years it didn’t take much 
to stir up a scrap with Jack.” 

“At the time when he ‘wrapped’ the lines around the brake 
and turned the team over to the hostler at the end of the drive’ he was 
over 80 years old.” 

The old store, the turkey farm, and the Agate Post Office are 
gone from the desert. Not even the howl ofa lonesome coyote remains. 
Now the booming trucks and busy traffic whiz by without a second 
look to this place that made history so long ago. 
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*The Agate Desert includes the land south of the Rogue River to White 
City. The community on the other side of the river was called Table 
Rock. 


Old- Old News 


From the Democratic “Jimes 


Frida Jan. 23, 1880: “A 
couple, Mr. Davis Hendry and Miss 
Hull, were married on Butte Creek one 
day last week, the bridegroom being 
over six feet in height, and the bride not 
more than three feet.” 

Dec. 13, 1895: “Owing to that 
long sticky land between here and 
Medford the travel now has to go by the 
way ofthe Ish pasture through a series of 
gates and there is one that leads into the 
county road to Medford that is not in a 
good condition. One of the most 
enterprising farmers on Sticky suggested 
the other day that a subscription be 
raised to put in a new gate. If the parties 
to whom the place belongs will kindly 
let us pass through this premises we 
might afford to contribute toward so 
laudable an enterprise. Someone put the 
ball in motion.” 

June 28, 1895: “Walter Wood, 
while riding on the desert a few days ago 
ran into a coyote, threw his riata onto it 
and dragged it to death and scalped it. 
Pretty good for a boy of his age.” (Note: 
Walter Wood was the boy who lived in 
the Wood Home on Hwy. 62 across from 
the egg farm.) 

July 5, 1895: “Last Saturday, as 
Miss Mattie Taylor was going out of the 
back door of the house, she discovered a 
large rattlesnake coiled on the back 
porch. She called her mother, who soon 
brought her gun to bear upon his 
snakeship and dispatched him. She killed 
another rattler a short tume ago with a 
hatchet, in fact she has killed several in 
the past few years.” 


Aug. 2, 1895. “As Miss 


Charlotte Williscroft and one of the 


young Betts boys were riding on 
horseback along Mathews Lane (Reese 
Creek Rd.) Sunday afternoon her horse 
shied off and Miss Charlotte was 
precipitated to the ground, but 
fortunately she lit on her feet still 
holding to her horse, which tried to get 
away, but the plucky lady held on until 
Mr. Betts came to her relief.” 


Table Rock Sentinel Feb. 
2, 1868: “The Lost Cabin—The 
story of the “lost cabin” which 
has been a theme of speculation 
with the people of Jackson county 
for the last fifteen years, has been 
revived again. We have heard a 
rumor about town the past few 
days to the effect that Mr. Isaac 
Skeeters, and others, have found 
the fabled spot; and that it is 
located on the head of Antelope 
Creek, a tributary of Butte Creek. 
This party says that they have 
found the cabin and the pick 
marks made by the first 
discoverers on a large boulder. 
Mr. Skeeter’s party sank a hole 
and obtained several ‘colors’. 
The party did not get down to the 
bed rock, but were driven back by 
the snow.They propose to return 
in a few days to give the locality 
a thorough prospecting. The story 
is almost, if not quite, spoiled by 
the fact that several years since 
Mr. Bowen had a milk ranch on 
the head of Antelope where he 
had built a log cabin and was in 
the habit of spending the hot 
Summer months there. Although 
we believe the story of the log 
cabin to be one of the many 
exciting mining stories that were 
set afloat in those early days, 
founded partly in fact and partly 
in imagination, yet we hope that 
rich diggings may be struck, and 
think such a thing not beyond the 
range of possibilities.” 
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Membership: 

Teens $5.00 

Single $7.50 

Husband & Wife $10.00 
Business $10.00 
Lifetime $100 


Hours: Winter. 

Saturday 9am-4pm 
Sunday ipm-4pm 
Tuesday 9am-noon 

Other hours by prior 
arrangement, call Barbara 
826-9725 


Join Our Family Tree 


We are located in the historic 
district of Eagle Point, Oregon, 
between the old Antelope Covered 
bridge and the Butte Creek Mill on 
North Royal. 


Eagle Point Historical Society & Museum 


P.O. Box 201 


Eagle Point, Oregon 


97524 


